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A N" attempt has been made in the foUow- 
-^^- ing pages, however imperfect may be 
the execution, to give a brief account of some 
of the most important facts in the history of 
coined metallic money in ancient and modern 
times. 

Such a summary of the past appears neces- 
sary to enable one to judge correctly of the 
monetary questions oiE the present, or to fore- 
cast the future. 

The facts which are here presented have 
been gathered from Bockh, Mommsen, Queipo, 
Brandis, Lenormant, and others who have writ- 
ten on the monetary systems of the ancients; 
and from Scaruffi, Leblanc, Lord Liverpool, 
Chevalier, Levasseur, and many more who 
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treat of the more recent periods of monetary 
history. 

As our review extends over twenty-five cen- 
turies, it will only be possible to consider the 
general features of the subject. Those who 
wish to study more in detail the changes that 
have taken place must have recourse to the 
various works in which the separate portions 
of monetary history are examined. 

As is well known, the steps in the devel- 
opment of commerce have been, first, barter; 
then the selection of a common medium of ex- 
change, generally some product of the soil, or 
cattle, as was the case with most of the Aryan 
tribes ; . and finally the adoption of some metal 
possessing qualities of durability and divisi- 
biUty. The reason for each change was the 
greater convenience obtained. Any medium of 
exchange is more convenient than direct bar- 
ter, and a metal is more convenient than food, 
which can easily deteriorate, or cattle, that are 
perishable. 

At what epoch metals were first used it is 
impossible to say ; but that they were employed 
as media of exchange many centuries before 
the adoption of coinage — that is, before the 
government placed its stamp upon disks of 
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inetal guaranteeing their weight and fineness 
— is not to be doubted. "Great and flour- 
ishing empires, like those of Egypt, of Chal- 
dea, and of Assyria, have existed thousands, 
of years in wealth and prosperity, with com- 
mercial relations as extensive as those of any 
people of antiquity, making use constantly of 
the precious metals in their business transac- 
tions, but entirely ignorant of the employment 
of money." ^ 

The metals used were naturally those at 
hand. In Lydia and part of Asia Minor gold 
was abundant, while in Lycia and Greece there 
was much silver, and in Egypt, Sicily, and 
Italy copper was the prevailing metal These 
three metals must be considered as pre-emi- 
nently the money metals, and they have come 
down to us as such ; while iron, tin, and plati- 
num were only employed temporarily, and never 
became engrafted in any system permanently. 
This fact must not be forgotten ; for, although 
copper has played a subordinate part in mod- 
em times, it is still one of the three money 
metals, and at one period was as much regard- 
ed in the light of a measure of value as either 
silver or gold. 

^ Lenormant, La Monnaie dans TAntiqiiit^, voL L p. 88. 
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The invention of coinage, as it is called, — 
that is, placing a seal or mark by the gov- 
ernment on disks of metal to guarantee their 
weight and purity, — is supposed to have taken 
place in Asia Minor seven or eight hundred 
years before Christ. Herodotus claims the in- 
vention for the Lydians, but some of the mod- 
em writers attribute it to one of the Greek 
cities of the coast. Whether invented by the 
Lydians or the Greeks, it was a most impor- 
tant step in advance in commercial intercoursa 
From that time forth it was no longer neces- 
sary to weigh the piece or pieces of metal at 
each transaction. The idea spread to Persia on 
the east, and to Greece on the west From 
Greece it was transplanted to Sicily and Italy, 
to some portions of Europe and Africa, and 
from Eome it has come down to modem times, 
so that all the modem monetary systems are 
simply the continuation or development of 
older ones. To show how closely we are con- 
nected with the ancients, it has been stated 
that until comparatively recently some of the 
copper coins circulating in Spain were Eoman 
pieces struck during the Roman empire; and 
Humphrey goes so far as to say that even gold 
pieces of Philip of Macedon have been found 
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in modem times still circulating in the remote 
provinces of the East.^ 

In Lydia and in the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor gold was the first metal coined. The 
unit of the systems was the stater, which in 
weight was originally the sixtieth part of a 
Babylonian mina, becoming in time the fiftieth 
part, and the mina was in turn the sixtieth part 
of the talent. The weight of the stater was 
very nearly the same as an American ten-dollar 
piece. Even after gold had begun to receive 
the official stamp, silver continued to circulate 
in an uncoined form for some time. The rela- 
tive legal value of the two metals was the 
same as that prevailing in Assyria, and which 
appears to have prevailed in that part of Asia 
for many centuries. The value was 1 of gold 
to 13 J of silver. 

Croesus, the last sovereign of Lydia, who lived 
in the sixth century before Christ, reformed the 
monetary system of his kingdom, adopting as 
unit a piece of half the weight of the former 
one, and to this was transferred the name of 
stater, it being of a more convenient size.^ The 
gold stater was now a coin of very nearly the 
weight of the five-dollar piece. That being the 

1 Humphrey's Manual, p. 79. * Brandis, p. 192. 
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unit of the system, the silver pieces had to be 
coined according to their relative value to it. 
Twenty silver drachmae were made equal in 
value to one gold stater. In order to preserve 
the ratio of 1 to 13J, the silver drachma was 
made to weigh what is now 5.44 metric grams, 
and the stater to weigh 8.16 grams.^ If the 
figures 5.44 are multiplied by 20, — the num- 
ber of drachmae in a stater, — and then divided 
by 8.16, it will be seen that the result is 13J. 

The divisions of the gold and silver pieces 
were numerous, — much more so than in any 
modem system. The gold unit was generally 
divided into J, J, and r^. The multiples and 
divisions of the silver drachma were often more 
numerous, including a 4, a 2, and a 1 drachma 
piece, f , J, J, J, and ^j. The smallest gold 
piece in Lydia was -^ of the stater, and the 
smallest silver ^ of the drachma. ^ 

It is difl&cult for us to understand how such 
small coins could be used, the twelfth of the 
stater weighing very nearly a third of the Amer- 
ican gold dollar, or the five-franc gold piece, 
and the smallest silver less than a third of a 

1 Metric weights are used for the sake of convenience ; 
a gram being equal to 15.432 grains, and a grain conse- 
quently 0.06479 of a gram. 

s Brandis, p. 193. 
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■ 

ten-cent piece. Whether any medium of ex- 
change, such as the cowry shells employed 
in India, was used in transactions below the 
value of the smallest silver piece, is not known. 
What we call tokeu coinage seems to have been 
originally entirely unknown.^ 

The Lydian system was therefore, to a cer- 
tain extent, like that of England at the present 
time, the gold stater representing the sovereign, 
and the drachma the shilling, with this diflfer- 
ence, that the drachma was in reality at that 
time the twentieth part of the stater, while the 
shilling is now only nominally the twentieth 
of the sovereign. 

It was after the conquest of Lydia by Cyrus 
that coinage was introduced into Persia. " It 
was from the Lydian kings, whom they had 
dethroned, that the Persians took the model of 
their darics." 2 Darius, following the example 
of Croesus, established as unit of the Persian 
system a gold piece weighing a little more than 
the Lydian stater. To this coin was naturally 
given the name of daric. The silver was coined 
in the same way as in Lydia, twenty drachmae 
making the stater, at the relative value of 1 to 
13J. As the daric weighed 8.40 grams, the 

1 Brandis, p. 193. ^ Lenormant, yoL i. p. 137. 
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drachma was made to weigh 5.60 grams. At 
what period of history the proportion of 1 to 

13 J between gold and silver was first estab- 
lished, it is impossible to say. How it was 
maintained, or whether gold predominated at 
one time and silver at another, is a problem 
that has not yet been solved. It is, however, 
certain that this legal proportion existed many 
years before the invention of coinage.^ 

Gold was coined exclusively by the monarch, 
and circulated throughout the whole empire. 
So extensive were the Persian conquests, that 
the daric may be looked upon as the interna- 
tional coin of Asia. Its purity and weight 
being maintained strictly for a long series of 
years, it was received with favor outside of the 
limits of the Persian monarchy. 

The amount of gold in circulation in Persia 
and Asia Minor was very great. Herodotus 
speaks of a certain Lydian, by the name of 
Pythius, who had in his house 3,993,000 gold 
darics. Xerxes, who was his guest at one time, 
in a generous mood presented his host with 
7,000 darics in order to round the number to 
four millions. The pay of the soldiers was 
in gold. Cyrus in his expedition makes pres- 

1 Brandis, p. 91. 
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ents of gold coins to his followers, and, yielding 
to the murmurs of his troops, he increases their 
pay from one daric a month to a daric and a 
half. The priest and soothsayer Silanus, to 
whom he has given 3,000 darics, runs away 
with his gift. Xenophon, at the close of the 
expedition, sold his horse at Lampsacus for fifty 
darics. which his friends bought back and re- 
stored to him. Alexander the Great found im- 
mense treasures of gold and silver, coined and 
uncoined, at Susa, Persepolis, Ecbatana, Baby- 
lon, and Damascus. At Susa 50,000 talents were 
captured, of which one fifth was in gold darics 
and the rest in uncoined gold and silver. At 
Persepolis the treasure amounted to 120,000 
talents, requiring five thousand camels to trans- 
port it. At Ecbatana 180,000 talents were 
seized. No mention is made of the amount 
captured at Babylon. Quintus Curtius writes 
that from the Babylonian treasure each Mace- 
donian soldier received 600 drachmse, each 
horseman 500, and each foot-soldier 200. The 
same author says that the king of Persia had 
5,000 talents of gold "for a pillow," and 3,000 
talents of silver "for a footstool," deposited in 
cabinets under the head and foot of his bed* 
stead. 
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To account for the large proportion of gold 
to silver found in Lydia, Persia, and the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor, at the time of Alexander's 
conquests, it is supposed that the legal ratio of 
1 to 13J was somewhat higher than the market 
ratio ; that a pound of gold was not worth 13 J 
pounds of silver, but somewhat less, and that 
consequently silver had been driven from cir- 
culation.^ It is certain that, towards the end 
of the Persian monarchy, silver was exported 
in large quantities. *' In the last years of their 
empire the Achaemenides had the pretension to 
maintain legally, against all the laws of politi- 
cal economy, the value of gold at 13 J to 1 of 
silver, although it had depreciated at least 
eleven per cent. The result was an exportation 
of silver upon such a scale that it disappeared 
almost completely from the interior provinces 
of the empire, in which gold alone remained, 
considerably depreciated, but preserving the 
same nominal value."* 

The monetary systems of the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor were the same as those of Lydia 
and I^ersia. Much gold was coined in the first 
place, and comparatively little silver until after 
they fell under the dominion of Persia, when, 

1 Brandis, p. 196. ' Lenormant, voL L p. 177. 
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the coinage of gold becoming exclusively a 
royal attribute, silver alone was coined by the 
cities. The silver, however, had to conform 
in value to the daric as the unit. " The Greek 
cities subject to the king of Persia, although 
only coining silver money, were obliged to 
issue it so that it should conform in value 
with the gold of the king, which they had to 
receive at par. This system was very conve- 
nient in practice for small daily transactions, 
so long as the proportion of the two metals re- 
mained unchanged, or changed so slightly that 
a small premium could be paid for one or the 
other metal. But it had the inconvenience of 
exposing the money circulation to all the per- 
turbations which would result from a consider- 
able change in the proportion, either in the 
fall of gold or fall of silver. When that hap- 
pened, it was necessary to demonetize one of 
the metals in order to change the weights, and 
to recoin according to the new valuation." ^ 

The privilege of coining silver concurrently 
with the king seems to have been left by Persia 
to the conquered states, or conferred upon the 
satraps governing the provinces. In Egypt 
the Persian satrap Aryandes lost his life osten- 
i Lenormant, vol. i. p. 176. 
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sibly upon the accusation that he was making 
his silver coins of greater purity than the Per- 
sian, — probably, however, from fear of his 
attempting independence. 

The early coins issued by Lydia and the 
Greek cities of the coast were oval thickish 
pieces, bearing on one side the heads or figures 
of animals, — the symbols of the various cities, 
— and on the reverse an indentation formed 
by the instrument holding the metal when it 
was being stamped. The daric bore, in place 
of an animal, the figure of a kneeling archer, 
which represented the king. 

The system of the Lycian confederation, in 
the southern part of Asia Minor, was based on 
silver. Twenty-three cities were bound to- 
gether in a monetary league. The coins bore, 
as a distinctive symbol of the league, a small 
figure called a triquetra, very much like the 
arms of the Isle of Man, — three legs united 
forming a star, — in addition to the symbol of 
the city issuing the coin. The association 
seems to have been voluntary, and is an early 
instance of an attempt to break down local bar- 
riers. Their monetary independence was not 
curtailed by their Persian conquerors ; and so 
far did they carry it, that no foreign silver coin 
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was current in the confederation unless it had 
received the official stamp or countermark from 
the properly constituted authority.^ This is 
probably one of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
instance of a monetary union. 

The system of Palestine was based also on 
silver. The^ early Biblical records speak of 
shekels of silver, and their divisions, which 
were originally uncoined pieces of metal. The 
shekel was the unit of the system. Its weight 
was 14.55 grams, somewhat heavier than the 
American half-dollar piece, and it was divided 
into 20 gerah. Fifteen half-shekels, instead of 
twenty drachmae, were equal in value to a gold 
stater at the ratio of 1 to 13J. Even the large 
amounts of gold mentioned as belonging to 
David and Solomon were valued in silver, ac- 
cording to Brandis.2 The amount of treasure 
must have been very great, for, upon rifling 
the tomb of David nine hundred years after 
his death, Hyrcanus found three thousand tal- 
ents of precious metals concealed in it. 

After the conquest by the Persians, Persian 
money circulated in Palestine.^ Then came 
the conquest of Alexander the Great and the 

1 Brandis, p. 266. * Ibid., p. 98. 

« Ibid., p. 104. 
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reign of his successors. Under Antiochus the 
Maccabees revolted, and to them was granted 
the privilege of coining. Once more the shekel 
reappeared, now in a coined shape (144 B. c), 
but only for a short tima It bore on one side 
the figure of a vase or cup in which the manna 
was kept, and on the other, Aaron's rod, which 
had blossomed. Overrun by the Eoman ar- 
mies, Palestine became a Roman province, and 
had to accept the Roman system of money. 
The political changes through which the land 
passed can be traced in the passages of the 
Bible which mention coins. The widow's two 
mites, spoken of by St. Mark, were two lepton 
copper pieces or a two-lepta piece, — a remnant 
of the Greek domination, — and the denarius, 
or the penny as it has been translated, was a 
silver piece of the Roman conquerors. 

The monetary system of Egypt differed from 
those of Lydia, Persia, and Palestine. It was 
based on copper, which metal was for centuries 
the measure of value. The unit of weight, 
which was also the unit of the monetary sys- 
tem, was the outen, weighing about 94 grams, 
or about one quarter of the Troy pound. It 
was divided into ten kat. The series of ancient 
Egyptian weights exhibited in Paris in 1878 
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consisted of many multiples and divisions of 
the outen, from 20 outens, which was the 
largest, to 3^ of a kat or y^ of an outen. 

Lenormant mentions a papyrus of the XIX* 
dynasty, which reigned in the fifteenth and 
fourteenth centuries before Christ, giving a list 
of articles with their prices in copper. An 
ox was worth 119 outens ; a knife, 3 outens ; 
eleven measures of oil, 10 outens. The pay of 
the workmen attached to the temples was five 
outens of oopper a month.^ This was of course 
uncoined metal, like the aes rude of the Ital- 
ians. Coinage was introduced after the Per- 
sian conquest, and it is presumed that the 
satrap Aryandes was the first to coin silver. 
Although copper was the standard money, and 
continued to be so even down to the time of 
the Ptolemies, a considerable amount of gold 
and some silver flowed into the country from 
neighboring states. The sculptured monuments 
give evidence of gold being brought in the shape 
of rings, as well as in dust carried in bags. It 
is interesting to know that ring money is still 
in use in some portions of Africa. 

In Greece we find that silver was the pre- 
dominating metal, the silver mines being pro- 

1 Lenormant, voL i. p. 95» 
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ductive. The mines of Laurium in Attica were 
a source of wealth to Athens, and brought an- 
nually from thirty to forty talents. All trans- 
actions, public and private, were based on silver. 
Themistocles advised that the surplus money 
from the mines of Laurium should be invested 
in vessels of war to fight against -ffigina, in- 
stead of dividing the amount iamong the citi- 
zens, which would give them ten drachmae 
each. Themistocles was bribed at one time 
by the Euboeans with thirty talents of silver. 
At the battle of Salamis a reward of 10,000 
drachmae was offered to any one who would 
capture Queen Artemisia alive. In the Acrop- 
olis at Athens there was at one time a reserve 
fund of 9,600 talents of coined silver. It is 
not necessary to give further examples to show 
that silver was the measure of value, which con- 
tinued to be so until Eoman imperial times. 

The coins of the island of ^gina, which are 
undoubtedly the oldest of the purely Greek, 
bear on one side a tortoise, and on the other 
simple indentations. Pheidon, king of Argos, 
had the money of his state coined in -^gina ; 
and Argos, consequently, is the first point on 
the mainland of Greece where coined money 
appeared. It is generally thought that Solon 
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introduced coinage into Athens, probably about 
594 B. c. He substituted fines of money in- 
stead of cattle, rating one drachma for a sheep, 
and five for an ox. He made the Athenian 
drachma of less weight than the ^ginetan, 
being influenced, it is supposed, by the size of 
the daric.^ The Athenian drachma became in 
weight one half of the daric, or about 425 grams, 
which is less than the Jranc or the five-cent 
nickel piece, both of which weigh exactly five 
grams. As the .^Eginetan drachma weighed 
6.30 grams, the diminution acted like a partial 
bankrupt law. All existing contracts and debts 
being based on the ^ginetan standard, debtors 
were benefited to the extent of the reduction. 
The multiples and divisions of the drachma 
were very numerous. The largest coin gener- 
ally was the tetradrachma, or four-drachma 
piece ; then came the two and the one. As the 
drachma was divided into six oboli, the coins 
below the drachma were generally reckoned 
according to the number of oboli contained in 
them. The tetraobol, or four-obol piece, was § 
of the drachma; the triobol, J of the drach- 
ma ; the diobol, J of the drachma, which was 
the coin given to the citizens who took part 
^ Mommsen, p. 55. 
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in the public assemblies ; the trihemiobol, J of 
the drachma ; the obol, J ; the tritemorion, ^ ; 
the hemiobol, ^ ; and the tartemorion, -^ of 
the drachma. 

It is diflBicult to conceive how these minute 
pieces of silver could be struck, or used in cir- 
culation j.but so partial were the Athenians to 
their system that, when copper was first in- 
troduced, there was so much opposition that it 
had to be withdrawn. However, copper became 
a subordinate part of the system about 400 B. c. 
The principal piece was called a chalcus, 48 of 
which made the drachma. The chalcus itself 
was divided into seven lepta, so that the num- 
ber of lepta in a drachma were 336. In the 
present Grecian system the drachma weighs 
five grams, and is divided into 100 lepta. The 
multiples and divisions of the chalcus were 
numerous, consisting of the pentechalcus, the 
tetrachalcus, trichalcus, dichalcus, chalcus, tetra- 
lepton, dilepton, and lepton. As silver was 
the standard, there was no necessity of making 
the weight of the copper coins conform to their 
nominal value. The relative value of silver 
to copper at Athens, according to Lenormant, 
was 1 to 72, which is supposed to be the lowest 
in any part of the Grecian world, and was 
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owing to the large amount of silver in the 
market, and the comparative scarcity of copper. 
How much silver was in circulation at any one 
time, it is of course difficult, if not impossible, 
to say. The purchasing power of silver, how- 
ever, differed very much at different times. 
From the time of Solon to that of Demosthe- 
nes it had decreased to such an extent that 
prices were about five times as high, showing 
that the amount of money in circulation had 
increased very largely. 

Gold was rarely struck in Athens. What 
was required in commerce came from foreign 
countries. In the inventories taken at differ- 
ent times of the treasures in the Acropolis at 
Athens, gold staters of Cyzicus, darics, gold 
staters of Phocaea, and gold staters of ^gina 
are frequently mentioned. When Lysias was 
seized in Athens by order of the Thirty Tyrants, 
the gold money found in his house was all of 
foreign mintage. Lysias himself describes the 
scene: how he attempted to bribe Piso, who 
had come to his house to arrest him, and offered 
a talent, which was accepted, but when- he 
opened his strong-box to take out the money, 
and Piso saw what it contained, he seized the 
whole, amounting to three talents of silver, 400 
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gold Staters of Cyzicus, 100 darics, and four 
silver vases. 

There was no attempt made to establish a 
ratio between gold and silver, as was done in 
Asia. "With their marvellous instinct for 
commerce and their experience in banking 
operations, the Athenians conceived an entirely 
different solution of the problem. Like all the 
Greeks of Europe, they had adopted the stand- 
ard of silver ; that was, in fact, the metal which 
the mines of Laurium poured in an almost in- 
exhaustible amount upon the market, and the 
exportation of which constituted one of their 
principle sources of wealth. Gold, however, 
abounded in the market of Athens, for they 
were able to procure as much of it as they 
wished in exchange for their silver; the in- 
scriptions found would be sufficient to attest to 
the great quantity of gold in the circulation of 
Attica, even if we did not have a still stronger 
proof in the low relative value of 1 to 12, or 1 
to 11|^, between gold and silver, which* we have 
seen was the case towards the end of the fifth 
century before Christ, and during a large part of 
the fourth. From the inscriptions, the historians, 
and the orators, it is easy to see that, although 
all valuations are made in drachmae, the instru- 
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ment of exchange for large commercial affairs 
was gold during the whole period extending 
from Pericles to Alexander. The Athenians, 
however, preferred not to coin gold in the 
name of the Republic, but to leave it in the 
hands of commerce in the form of ingots or 
foreign coin, the price of which was fixed by 
the bankers. The Athenians did not attempt 
to coin their gold pieces so as to make them 
represent an exact number of \mits of silver, 
as the relative value might change from day to 
day. They made the gold stater weigh exactly 
two silver drachmae; that is, -^ of the mina. 
The stater was not, therefore, a piece of a cer- 
tain value, but a coin of a certain weight. It 
was an ingot, the weight and fineness of which 
were guaranteed by the government, and whose 
value in relation to the standard silver followed 
the commercial fluctuations between the metak. 
There was no necessity of ever demonetizing 
the gold pieces ; they remained in circulation, 
always accepted for their intrinsic value, on 
account of their excellent quality." ^ 

During Philip's time the relative value of 
gold to silver was 1 to 12 J. Through the 
conquests in Asia by his son Alexander, and 
1 Lenormant, vol. i. p. 177. 
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the consequent influx of gold into Greece, the 
ratio dropped rapidly to the proportion of 1 to 
10. "The price of gold in Greece seems to 
have fallen to the proportion of 1 to 10 of 
silver, when, in consequence of the victories of 
Alexander, large masses of that metal flowed 
to the West.*' ^ The sudden addition of a large 
quantity of gold was like the outflow of a rich 
mine. Even before the victories of Alexander, 
a considerable amount of gold had come into 
circulation through the coinage of Philip, who 
had wrested some valuable gold mines from the 
Thracians. The command of these mines had 
been a most important aid in carrying out his 
designs in Greece. The supply was so abun- 
dant, that he attempted the establishment of a 
double standard of gold and silver, at the ratio 
of 1 to 12^. The gold stater of Alexander, Uke 
that of his father, weighed 8.50 grams, and 
was equal to 26 drachmae at the ratio of 1 to 
12|^ ; but the fluctuations in the relative value 
of the two metals were such that he reverted 
to silver as the standard, and this standard was 
carried by him throughout the East. 

" By Alexander the Great the Grecian silver 
standard was spread over the Orient, and silver 

1 Brandis, p. 86. 
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from that time forth became the usual and the 
cheaper instrument of payment."^ "Alexan- 
der the Great, as faithful imitator of the mon- 
etary system of Athens, gave to his gold the 
same weight as to his silver, without caring 
whether the result would be to make the rela- 
tion of value between coins of the two metals 
a whole or a fractional number. It was in this 
way that he gave to his monetary system such 
an elasticity that his coins of both metals were 
copied for more than a hundred years after his 
death, without undergoing in either the gold or 
silver any sensible alteration in weight. This 
was done over an immense extent of terri- 
tory, from the limits of the Black Sea to those 
of Egypt, and from Greece to the Euphrates. 
That is to say, the gold staters and the tetra- 
drachmse of Alexander were struck precisely 
of the same weight in countries where the pro- 
portion of value of the two metals was certainly 
different, and where the coinage continued with- 
out any change during a whole century, which 
witnessed, as we have already shown, great 
fluctuations in the relative value of gold and 
silver. The example of Alexander was fol- 
lowed in most of the monarchies which arose 
1 Brandis, p. 153. 
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from the division of his empire. Among the 
Ptolemies alone do we find that the old method 
was restored. Under Soter the gold stater wajs 
divided into 25 drachmae, because the relative 
value happened to be 1 to 12 J ; but after his 
reign we notice that, although the silver pieces 
remain unchanged, there is a diminution in 
the weight of the gold, which must be attrib- 
uted to a legal measure having for its object 
the maintenance of the value of the stater at 
25 drachmae, at a ratio of nearly 1 to 13." ^ 

By the victories of Alexander the old mone- 
tary systems of Asia were overthrown. Silver 
was now the standard instead of gold, and cop- 
per, although it had been added to the vari- 
ous systems as a subsidiary coinage before the 
conquest, became more developed after Alexan- 
der's tima " After the overthrow of the Per- 
sian monarchy copper money became of much 
greater importance, with the spread of Alex- 
ander's monetary system throughout the limits 
of his empire. His silver was generally coined 
only in large pieces, like the tetradrachma or 
drachma, only exceptionally in triobol pieces, 
and seldom in obols; all small transactions 
must, therefore, have been made by means of 
* Lenormant, vol. i. p. 180. 
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copper money." ^ Instead of dividing the ob- 
olus, however, into 8 chalci, as was done in 
Athens, it was divided into 10, so that the 
drachma of Alexander was equal to 60 chalci, 
instead of 48. The same plan was adopted in 
Egypt, with this difference, however, that the 
copper drachma was there the unit instead of 
the silver drachma.^ 

One important result of Alexander's victo- 
ries in the East was the establishment of the 
kingdom of Bactria, from which undoubtedly 
the knowledge of coinage spread to India. The 
early coins of Bactria were Grecian in type, but 
deteriorated in time, exhibiting a more Oriental 
character. Some of the coins were small oblong 
pieces, which were used not only as money, but 
also as weights and measures of length. 

In Egypt the Ptolemies, as successors of 
Alexander, attempted to establish a trimetallic 
standard. The legal relative value of gold to 
silver was 1 to 12|^, and of silver to copper 1 to 
60. Copper, which had for centuries been the 
exclusive measure of value, still maintained its 
place side by side with gold and silver. In 
small transactions in the interior, however, it 
was almost exclusively used. The legal propor- 

1 Brandis, p. 298. > IHd., p. 802. 
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tion of 1 to 60 between silver and copper did not, 
it appears, last long. " It seems only to have 
been maintained during the reigns of the first 
three Ptolemies, when a considerable quantity 
of silver was struck. Later, when silver be- 
came scarcer, the relative value between the 
copper drachma and the silver drachma changed 
greatly ; the proportion was subjected to great 
fluctuations." ^ 

The market value of copper compared to 
silver in different parts of the Grecian world 
is examined by Lenormant. He finds that in 
Athens the general proportion was, as already 
stated, about 72 to 1, which is the smallest 
difference to be found among the Greeks, and 
which is accounted for by the abundance of sil- 
ver flowing from the mines of Laurium.^ In 
Egypt, where silver was rarer and copper very 
abundant, the relative value at the time of the 
Ptolemies was 1 to 161. How the legal relative 
value was maintained by the side of the market 
value there are no means of discovering, but it 
is probable that the copper money became in 
time simply a credit or token currency.^ 

It has already been seen that the gold coins 

1 Lenormant, vol. i. p. 164. ^ Ibid., p. 163. 

s Brandis, p. 304. 
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of the Ptolemies were altered to meet the 
change in the relative value of gold to silver, 
and if the copper became, as was presumably 
the case, a token currency, silver became, of 
course, the standard, as to it were referred both 
gold and copper. 

From the price of copper in different portions 
of the Grecian world Lenormant draws the con- 
clusion that the average was 1 to 100, or 1 to 
120. It is somewhat singular that the same 
ratio is given by Say as prevailing in France 
about the year 1800.^ 

Returning to the Athenian coinage, it may 
be interesting to notice that the early pieces, 
like the primitive coins of Asia, were struck 
only on one side, which generally bore the 
figure- of an owl, sacred to Minerva. Then 
both sides bore designs, the owl being re- 
tained on the obverse with the abbreviation of 
the name of Athens, and on the reverse the 
head of Minerva. These pieces are quite thick. 
The second series, supposed to be issued about 
Alexander's time, are thinner and more orna- 
mented, and weigh a little less than the older 
series. The metal in both series is equally 
pure, there being but little alloy.^ 

1 Say, Political Economy, vol. i. p. 314. ^ Beul^. 
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It is not necessary to dwell upon the differ- 
ent drachmae of various systems. They diflfered 
in weight, as in modem times the various tha- 
lers, dollars, and dalers have differed from each 
other. 

When the Greeks established their colonies 
in Sicily, about 700 B. c, they found that island 
already in possession of a metallic medium of 
exchange in the shape of uncoined pieces of 
copper. The unit of the system was the litra, 
or pound, divided into twelve ounces. In order 
to adjust the Sicilian system to the Greek, the 
litra was considered as equal in weight to one 
half of the mina.^ When coinage was intro- 
duced from Greece considerably later, the metal 
first coined was not copper, as might be sup- 
posed would be the case, but silver. The date 
is presumably about 550 B. c. Silver being 
scarce and copper abundant, the relative value 
of the two metals was 1 to 250 ; and it was 
upon this proportion that the coinage was 
issued. The didrachma-piece was worth ten 
litra of copper, and was consequently called a 
decalitron. This was divided into ten silver 
nummi, each nummus representing a copper 
litra. The weight of the nummus was about 

1 Brandis, p. 274. 
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0.85 of a gram, or about half the weight of a 
gold dollar. Copper money was not probably 
coined until about 400 b. c.^ So long as the 
relative value of 1 to 250 was preserved, a 
double standard existed of silver and copper. 
The amount of silver in circulation, however, 
increased, and that metal would in time have 
substituted itself for copper as the sole stan- 
dard, even if that result had not been hastened 
by the financial distress of Dionysius the elder, 
who in 367 B. c. diminished the litra to one fifth 
of its former value. Instead of weighing about 
200 grams, it was suddenly reduced to about 40. 
To such straits was he driven by his financial 
troubles that he declared himself bankrupt to 
that extent. A second reduction took place 
soon after, making the litra only about 20 
grams. Silver was now the sole standard, and 
remained so until Eoman Imperial times.^ 

Many of the coins of Sicily, particularly 
those of Syracuse, are remarkable for their 
beauty, — not only the gold and silver, but 
also the copper. The ten-drachma, or more 
properly the fifty-litra piece, is famous for the 
beauty of its designs and the fineness of its exe- 
cution. The head of Proserpine on the obverse 

1 Brandis, p. 276. « Ibid., p. 278. 
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is a work of art, and the figure of Victory in a 
four-horse chariot on the reverse is full of life. 

The Carthaginians, it is presumed, received 
the idea of coinage from their contact with the 
Sicilians, and it is probable that all their early 
coins were struck in the island of Sicily.^ 

The Greek colonies in the southern part of 
Italy seem to have adopted generally the money 
systems of their parent states. The amount of 
silver in circulation must have been consider- 
able ; for it was by the conquest of those cities 
principally that Rome drew the supply which 
enabled her to make a change in her monetary 
system. 

In the development of the Roman system 
each step can be distinctly traced from the aes 
rude to coined copper, from copper to silver, 
and from silver to gold. Like Egypt and SicUy, 
the metallic medium of exchange and measure 
of value of Rome from early times was copper. 
The influence of neighboring states led to its be- 
ing coined. The large, unwieldy oblong pieces, 
which were cast, appeared probably about 450 
B. c, and the round aes, or as, which was also 
cast, about 430 B. c. That is the date given 
of a law which substituted money for cattle 

1 Lenoimant, voL i. p. 1S9. 
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in legal penalties, estimating one sheep at ten 
ases and an ox at a hundred. The full weight 
of the as, or pound, divided into 12 ounces, was 
about 327 grams, less than the Troy pound, 
which is slightly more than 373 grams. The 
earliest coined pieces do not come up to the 
full standard, but are generally about 10 oimces 
in weight. This is accounted for on the suppo- 
sition that the foreign silver coins in circulation 
in Rome, particularly the Sicilian nummus, 
influenced the coinage, the ratio of silver to 
copper being 1 to 250, as in Sicily.^ 

The as was divided into the semis or 6 ounces, 
triens or 4 ounces, quadrans or 3 ounces, sex- 
tans or 2 ounces, the ounce, and the half-ounce. 
They bore on the obverse heads of different 
deities, and on the reverse the prow of a ship, 
the word " Eoma," and a mark indicating the 
valua These large copper pieces were quite as 
inconvenient to handle as the minute silver 
and gold of the Greeks, and they were gradu- 
ally diminished in size as the amount of silver 
in circulation augmented. The as was already 
reduced in weight to four ounces, when silver 
was first coined in the city, in 268 B. c. The 
principal silver coins were the denarius, the 

1 Brandis, p. 284. 
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quinarius, and the sestertius. They bore on the 
obverse the head of Pallas, and on the reverse 
Castor and Pollux on horseback, with the. word 
"Eoma." They also bore the numerals, X for 
ten ases, V for five, and II. S for two and a half. 
The denarius was originally -^ of the pound, and 
therefore weighed about 4.54 grams, somewhat 
less than the franc. 

In 217 B.C., when Hannibal threatened Eome 
and there was a great scarcity of money, the 
denarius was diminished to -^ of the pound, 
and was decreed to be worth 16 ases, instead of 
10, and the as itself was reduced to an ounce. 
This was an act of bankruptcy. At the end of 
the second Punic war, silver flowed into Eome 
in very great abundance as the spoils of war. 
The quantity was so great that after the year 
194 B. c. copper was treated as a token money 
only.^ In 89 B. c. the as was diminished to half 
an ounce ; the denarius, however, remaining -^ 
of the pound, and weighing about 3.89 grams. 
Like the nummus of the Sicilian system, the 
sestertius, — the quarter "of the denarius, -— 
weighing less than half of a ten-cent piece, 
was considered the unit, when silver was fully 
established as the measure of value. 

1 Brandis, p. 285. 
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The modifications of the relative value of 
silver to copper are given as follows: at the 
beginning of the Eoman coinage, 1 to 250; then 
1 to 240, when the as weighed 4 ounces; when 
the as was diminished to 2 ounces, 1 to 120 or 
140 ; when the as was reduced to 1 ounce, and 
the denarius valued at 16 ases, the propor- 
tion was 1 to 112 ; the denarius remaining un- 
changed, the next reduction of the as to half 
an ounce made the relative value only 1 to 56, 
which was very much below the real value, 
and copper was then regarded only as a token 
currency, as it is at the present time.^ 

The changes in the money unit can be traced 
in the Eoman historians. Livy says that when 
Duilius captured the Carthaginian fleet (261 B. c.) 
he took as booty 3,700 gold nummi, 100,000 
silver nummi, and 2,700,000 ases. In another 
place, speaking of the abundant harvest of a 
certain year, he says that twelve pounds of oil 
could be bought for one as. All computations 
were made in ases, even if the metal spoken of 
was gold or silver. Mommsen gives the year 
189 B. c. as the date when the presents made dur- 
ing a triumph were first given in silver ; before 
that time they were given exclusively in copper. 

1 Brandis, p. 284. 
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In describing the triumphal procession of 
Paulus Emilius, upon his return to Eome after 
his victories over Perseus, in 168 B. c, Livy 
enumerates the amount of treasure carried in 
the procession : 250 wagons bearing statues and 
paintings ; 750 vases, each containing three tal- 
ents of silver money, borne by three thousand 
horsemen; then came silver vases, and gold 
vases, drinking-cups, gems, etc. ; 77 vases each 
containing three talents of gold coins; then 400 
gold crowns ; the sum total being estimated at 
120 millions of sestertii. To each foot-soldier 
were given 100 denarii, to each centurion 200, 
and to each horseman 300. Sabatier gives the 
total value of the spoils of war brought by 
Paulus Emilius and placed in the Eoman 
treasury as 230 millions of sestertii 

Notwithstanding the great increase of silver 
and gold, counterfeiting became more and more 
frequent. This had been practised by the gov- 
ernments in Greece during times of distress, 
but never to such an extent as during the civil 
wars that devastated Italy.^ In the year 91 
B. 0. the Senate decreed that out of every eight 
denarii one should be a counterfeit. To such a 
state of confusion were the finances afterwards 

^ Lenormant, toI. iii. p. 9. 
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brought, the good money disappearing from cir- 
culation, all prices fluctuating, and transactions 
rendered difficult, that Cicero wrote, " No one 
knows what he possesses." An attempt was 
made in 84 B. c. to remedy this state of things. 
The Praetor Marius Gratidianus opened gov- 
ernment offices, where good money was given 
in exchange for the bad, in order to withdraw 
all the counterfeit coin from circulation. The 
attempt was hailed with enthusiasm by the peo- 
ple, but it was short-lived; for Sylla, upon en- 
tering Eome as dictator, proscribed Gratidianus 
as a political rival. ^ 

Sylla was among the first to issue gold coins 
in any considerable amount as Imperator, the 
generals in the field having this privilege. The 
gold brought as tribute-money from conquered 
nations was generally stored in the treasury in 
the shape of bars. Sabatier gives as deposited 
in the Eoman treasury in 157 B. c, in the shape 
of ingots, gold to the amount of 100 millions of 
sestertii, in round numbers ; and in 91 B. c, at 
the commencement of the Social War, 8,000 
millions, — an enormous augmentation in the 
amount of gold in a comparatively short period. 
Notwithstanding the cost of the Social War 

1 Lenormant, voL i. p. 231. 
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and the great waste caused by the contentions 
of Sylla and Marius, the treasury was replen- 
ished by the booty from foreign wars. " The 
large quantity of gold in bars brought by Cae- 
sar from the wars against the Gauls caused the 
temporary fall of gold to such an extent that 
it was only worth in commerce 3,000 sestertii 
the pound, that is, its value as merchandise 
compared with silver was 1 to 8.93."^ 

When Caesar crossed the Eubicon, in 49 B. c, 
and entered Eome, his first thought was to 
seize the treasury abandoned by Pompey, in 
which he found, according to Sabatier, gold in 
bars to the value of 7,400 millions of sestertii, 
silver in bars to the amount of 680 millions, 
and nearly 400 millions of coined money. 

The gold coins issued by Sylla, Pompey, and 
Caesar did not represent a certain number of 
denarii, but were made to weigh a certain frac- 
tion of the pound.2 The earliest piece of Sylla 
was -^Q of the pound, and then ^. The aureus 
of Caesar was ^ of the pound, equal to 8.18 
grams, and seems to have been the first gold 
coin struck in Eome.^ When tranquillity was 
restored to the state, and Augustus reformed 

1 Lenormant, vol. i. p. 166. ^ Ibid., vol. ii. p. 320. 

» Ibid., vol. ii. p. 317. 
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the monetary system, he maintained for a time 
the aureus of ^ of the pound, made equal to 
25 denarii at the relative value of 11.91. The 
sestertius ceased to be a silver coin and became 
bronze, so that 100 bronze sestertii were nomi- 
nally equal to the aureus.^ 

The portraits of Sylla, Pompey, Caesar, and 
others, had already appeared on coins, and from 
the time of Augustus appeared regularly the 
head of the Emperor, or of some member of 
the Imperial family. 

" When Augustus adopted gold as a standard, 
he seems to have endeavored to establish a bi- 
metallic money. At least he determined that 
the intrinsic value of the silver denarius should 
be equal to its nominal, in relation to the au- 
reus, according to the market value of the two 
metals at the time of his reform. Under his 
immediate successors the same rule was ob- 
served, and, when any change was made in the 
money, alterations were effected in the gold 
coins as well as in the silver." ^ As the privi- 
lege of coining gold had belonged to the Im- 
perator during the Eepublic, it was under this 
title that it belonged exclusively to the Em- 
peror, and it appears that gold was coined 

* Lenormant, voL i. p. 170. 2 ibid., p. 182. 
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solely by him throughout the empire, with some 
exceptions accorded to tributary princes. The 
right of coining sUver and copper, which had 
been retained by some of the provinces, was 
gradually curtailed. The Eoman Senate itself 
lost in time its privilege of coining copper for 
Italy. Egypt appears to be among the last of 
the provinces which lost its monetary indepen- 
dence, and by the time of Diocletian the coin- 
age of the whole empire was concentrated in 
the imperial hands.^ 

The double standard of gold and silver estab- 
lished by Augustus was not of long duration. 
The aureus, before the end of his reign, appears 
to have been reduced to ^ of the pound.^ 
Under Nero it was diminished to ^j. The 
silver money was first reduced in weight, and 
then gradually debased, until finally it consist- 
ed of pieces of copper merely washed over with 
silver. The relative value of the two metals 
was in a state of fluctuation. Under Nero it 
was 1 to 10.31; under Trajan, 1 to 9.37; and 
the ratio changed constantly under the differ- 
ent Emperors. Under Vespasian (69-79 A. D.) 
gold had practically become the measure of 
value, and silver only token money. Although 

1 Lenormant, voL ii. p. 178. * Mommsen. 
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accounts were still kept in denarii and ses- 
tertii, these pieces represented fractional parts 
of the aureus, as the shilling in England repre- 
"sents the ^ of the sovereign.^ Under Cara- 
calla (211-217 A. D.) the weight of the aureus 
was reduced, and the diminished coin was by 
law to be received at its nominal value, under 
severe penalties.^ In the mean time the silver 
was more and more debased. " No law could 
maintain it at its nominal value, and under He- 
liogabalus and Alexander Severus (222 A. D.), in 
order to establish some fixity in the public rev- 
enues, it was decided that the payments to the 
treasury should be made* exclusively in gold."^ 
The whole monetary system was in a state 
of chaos during the third century. To such a 
state was the silver reduced, that copper money 
was hoarded in preference to it, and gold driven 
out of circulation to a great extent.* Prices 
rose in consequence of the depreciation of the 
currency, as is always the case, until a laborer 
received twenty-five denarii for a day's work 
Even the gold pieces were struck without any 
regularity, and they were accepted, in spite of 
imperial decrees, only by weight. 

1 Lenormant, vol. i. p. 184. * IHti. 

» Ibid., p, 185. * Ibid., p. 172. 
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Aurelian (270-275 A. D.) attempted a re- 
fonn, but the mint authorities and their adhe- 
rents, who made a profit out of the monetary 
confusion, were so strongly intrenched that* 
they were only subdued after an armed conflict, 
in wliich seven thousand men lost their lives. 
Diocletian (284 a. d.) took up the cause of 
reform, which was finally carried out under 
Constantine the Great (306-337 A. D.). 

The unit of the Constantino system was the 
solidus, a gold piece weighing ^ of the pound, 
which was the weight of the silver denarius 
when first coined in 268 B. c. Under his suc- 
cessors, Christian emblems appeared on the 
coins, wliich were generally very thin pieces 
of metal, and the workmanship upon them 
showed a most marked deterioration from the 
early years of the Empire. 

Before entering into what may be called the 
modern history of metallic money, it will be 
well to review the ground passed over, and to 
draw some interesting conclusions from the 
facts presented. 

It will be seen that metallic money was in 
use long before the invention of coinage, that is, 
long before the government undertook to guar- 
antee its weight and purity. Money was not. 
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therefore, a creation of the governing power, 
but was accepted by the voluntary consent of 
the public. Jevons says, that "in the early 
stages of society the use of money was not 
based on legal regulations." Chevalier and 
other writers make the same assertion, — that 
money was adopted by the universal consent 
of mankind. Mommsen, in speaking of the 
changes in the standard of value in Eome, says, 
" Naturally the cause of such a revolution was 
not in any positive law, although such is its 
final expression." Again he says, " The Eoman 
merchant had reckoned for a long time accord- 
ing to the pound of silver, while the only na- 
tional money was the copper as," alluding to 
the gradual change from copper as the standard 
to silver. The natural development is from the 
less convenient to the more convenient metal. 
When the more convenient metal enters into 
circulation in Sufficient quantities, it is then 
legally adopted. A government may modify 
or obstruct the natural course of the develop- 
ment, as has been done in ancient as well as 
modem times ; but in doing this it may create 
great financial trouble. 

It will also be seen that the attempts to main- 
tain a bimetallic or trimetallic standard were not 
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successful. In Persia, where the legal ratio 
of 1 to 13 J was strictly maintained, the silver 
was driven from circulation by the deprecia- 
tion of gold, which became practically the sole 
standard of value. 

An interesting inquiry presents itself in re- 
gard to the changes of standard in Assyria. 
The cuneiform inscriptions given by Oppert 
and Lenormant speak of copper money at least 
two or three centuries before coinage was intro- 
duced into Persia. What its relative value 
was to silver and gold does not as yet appear, 
but it was evidently weighed, and passed as a 
medium of exchange by weight, like silver and 
gold. There are also inscriptions of contracts, 
showing that it was lent as money, and drew 
interest The question arises, therefore, whether 
this copper money was the remnant of an older 
standard ; for the prevailing metal from 800 to 
500 B. c, or for even a longer time, appears to 
have been silver, judging from the inscriptions 
so far given. It has been claimed that copper 
was the original metallic standard of India.^ 
If that was the case, it is possible that copper 
may have been the earliest metal standard also 
of Assyria. It is to be hoped that future dis- 

1 New Marsden. 
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coveries will elucidate the question, as it would 
be interesting to know that the development of 
the Assyrian monetary system was like that 
of many other states. 

The trimetallic standard established by the 
Ptolemies in Egypt did not last long, as the 
gold coins had to be diminished in weight and 
the copper became in time subsidiary, leaving 
silver as the standard practically until Eoman 
imperial times. 

In Sicily the change from a sole copper stan- 
dard to a double but transitory one of copper 
and silver, and then to a single silver standard, 
can be distinctly seen. In Rome can also be 
clearly traced the change from a single stan- 
dard of copper to a double one of copper and 
silver, then to a single silver, followed by a 
double . silver and gold, and finally to a sin- 
gle gold standard. The periods when double 
standards existed were simply periods of tran- 
sition. 

" We can lay down as a principle, that the 
ancients knew nothing about the impracticable 
pretension of what is called at the present time 
bimetallic money, or a double standard. On 
the contrary, we find that they always adopted 
one metal as the fundamental standard and 
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regulator of the whole monetary system. The 
metal selected varied, as must necessarily hap- 
pen, according to the particular circumstances 
of the countries and epochs." ^ 

It will likewise be noticed that the attempts, 
even in despotic governments, to make debased 
money pass for its nominal value without lim- 
iting its debt-paying power, had the effect of 
driving the good money from circulation, and 
leaving only the debased behind. The experi- 
ence of Eome in Cicero's time and during part 
of the Empire is most conclusive testimony. 
To protect themselves, people were obliged to 
accept payments only with the scales in their 
hands, and were brought back almost to the 
times of direct barter.^ 

The monetary leagues must be briefly al- 
luded to. The Lycian confederation has al- 
ready been spoken of, which does not appear 
to have lost its entire monetaiy independence, 
although at times suspended, until the reign of 
the Emperor Claudius.^ In addition to mone- 
tary conventions between neighboring cities, an 
instance of which is preserved in a treaty be- 
tween Phocsea and Mitylene, there were several 

1 Lenormant, vol. i. p. 173. * Ibid., p. 185. 

• Warren, Greek Federal Coinage, p. 87. 
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leagues, embracing many towns, such as the 
Thessalian, the Boeotian, the JEtoHam, and, 
most famous of all, the Achaian, which flour- 
ished, however, at a much later date than the 
others. The league coins bore generally the 
symbol or the name of the league, as well as 
the symbol of the city issuing them. Such was 
the feeling of local independence, however, that, 
notwithstanding the leagues, the variety of coins 
of different systenjs in circulation was very great 
up to the time of Alexander.^ 

Although the Athenian tetradrachma and 
the gold pieces of Cyzicus were employed to 
a great extent in commerce, there was no one 
coin current throughout the Grecian world. In 
every important city were exchange-brokers, 
who seem to have had a lucrative business. Le- 
normant says that " the governments were led 
more than once to consider the losses sustained 
by private individuals, who were obliged to 
have recourse to the money-changers." ^ 

The conquests of Philip and of Alexander 
led the way to what may be called an 'inter- 
national coinage. The gold and silver pieces 
of Alexander were current over a large extent 
of territory in Europe, Asia, and Africa. His 

1 Lenormant, voL ii. p. 64. ^ Ibid., p. 58. 
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gold stater was the successor of the Persian 
daric. 

The Roman aureus, which succeeded the ^ 

stater of Alexander, had even a more exten- 
sive circulation under the Emperors, embracing 
almost the whole of the civilized world 



n. 



A T the beginning of what may be called 
•^"^ the modem history of metallic money, 
we find political changes taking place in Europe 
which had great influence upon the monetary 
systems. Upon the ruins of Eoman.power arose 
numerous independent sovereignties. Instead 
of a single monetary system, embracing the 
whole of civilized Europe, every petty state and 
town had in time its own. The Merovingian 
monarchy, founded by the Franks, retained the 
gold solidus, or sol, as the unit of its system, but 
reduced in weight to -^ of the Eoman pound, 
or 3.65 grams. The triens, or third part of 
the sol, which became the principal gold coin 
in circulation., weighed consequently less than 
the American gold dollar, or the five-franc gold 
piece. In Spain, gold was also maintained by 
the Gothic monarchy, but gradually that metal, 
both in France and Spain, as elsewhere, dis- 
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appeared from circulation. In the confusion 
following the inroads of the barbarians, and the 
almost constant wars succeeding, money was 
naturally hoarded, particularly that which was 
the most valuable. Silver became, therefore, 
the measure of value ; but even large quanti- 
ties of that metal disappeared, by abrasion and 
otherwise 

The amount of gold and silver estimated by 
Jacob as circulating in Europe during the reign 
of Augustus was £358 millions. In 806 A. D., 
in the time of Charlemagne, that amount was 
supposed to have dwindled to £33 millions. At 
the time of Pliny and the Antonines, the price 
of wheat, as given by Levasseur, was 46 centimes 
of present French money, valued in silver for 
one kilogram, or 2^ pounds avoirdupois. This is- 
about the same price as is given by Bureau de la 
Malle for Athens in the time of Demosthenes, 
and is the same as that of France in 1848, be- 
fore the discovery of the mines of California and 
Australia. In 749 A. d. so small a quantity of 
money was left in circulation, and its purchas- 
ing power was consequently so great, that the 
kilogram of wheat cost only four centimes. In 
806 A. D. the price of wheat rose suddenly one 
third, simply on account of a certain amount of 
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money, and that not a large one, taken as booty 
in storming the camp of the Avars. This fact 
presents a very forcible picture of the money 
penury of the epoch. 

-During the Middle Ages the amount of gold 
in circulation was small ; the silver money was 
generally debased, and, instead of copper taking 
the place of the small fractional parts of the 
unit, billon was used, — a mixture of silver 
and copper. It is unnecessary to speak in 
detail of the numerous frauds committed by 
different governments in their issue of money, 
and the number of debasements that took 
place. Levasseur says that in France, from 
the twelfth century to the establishment of 
the Royal Bank in the eighteenth century, the 
value of the silver coins was fixed by law 
250 times, and that of gold 147 times.^ The 
attempts made by the people to protect them- 
selves against these repeated debasements were 
of no avail. 

"When Philip le Bel debased the silver 
money, he did not touch that of gold : the peo- 
ple consequently made contracts in gold : this 
the King seeing, he prohibited under severe 
penalties that any more contracts should be 

1 Levasseur, Systfeme de Law, p. 396. 
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made in gold. Then foreign merchants no 
longer came to France."^ 

Le Blanc, in speaking of the results of the 
debasement of money upon the French nation, 
thinks that the French nobility were beaten in 
their wars with the English because the deterio- 
ration of the money had made them poor. He 
adds: "Nothing destroys courage so much as 
poverty; a horseman badly mounted and badly 
armed is akeady half conquered." 

From 1295 to 1306 the denier was reduced 
so much that an old one was worth three new 
ones. "The reduction caused a terrible sedi- 
tion in Paris. The people wished to pay with 
light money, not having the means to procure 
the heavy without considerable loss ; the rich, 
on their side, demanded payment in the heavy 
money, not wishing to accept the light on ac- 
count of the loss it would entail. The people, 
reduced to despair, lost the respect due to his 
Eoyal Majesty. They pillaged the houses of 
the Director of the Mint, and then besieged 
the Temple, where the King was, throwing 
down the dishes that were being carried to his 
dinner." ^ 

^ I^ Blanc, Histoire des Monnaies de France, 
a Ibid. 
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Petitions were frequently sent to the govern- 
ment begging that good money should be struck, 
but without any effect. Whenever there hap- 
pened to be a scarcity of change, people were 
ordered by the authorities under severe pen- 
alties to carry their silver plate to the mint, 
where it was coined with whatever amount of 
alloy the government choose to adopt. Philip 
of Valois went so far as to make the mint 
ofl&cials swear on the Bible not to reveal what 
the amount of the alloy was. Although the 
government was able to force the people to 
accept its currency, it could not control prices. 
Among those who suffered most from the de- 
basement of money were the land-owners w^o 
had leased their lands for a long term of years. 
Their losses were very great. 

The year 1510 is given by Levasseur as the 
date when silver, from its comparative scarcity, 
had the greatest purchasing power in France, 
before the American mines had been worked. 
He estimates that the same amount of money 
could then purchase twelve times as much as 
during the century when Pliny lived. Soon 
the influence of the mines in America began to 
be felt. Between 1560 and 1590 the change 
was very rapid, as large amounts of silver and 
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gold flowed into Franca In about eighty years 
prices had increased sevenfold. So rapid was 
the rise, leading to great distress, that meetings 
were held of notable men and experts to devise 
some remedy. Decrees were published to pre- 
vent the rise of prices, and schedules were pre- 
pared by which people were to buy and sell ; 
but all in vain, the law was powerless. Prices 
augmented in defiance of the law. 

In 1574 it was decided to fix the value of 
the ecu of gold at 58 sols. The law had no 
effect. The ecu was then legally valued at 60 
sols, but the "people pushed the price to 68 
sols." 

,In 1575 copper money was issued to take the 
place of the smaller pieces of billon. Fortu- 
nately it was decreed that " the copper money 
should have a debt-paying power only to 20 
sols. Spain saw herself reduced to very great 
extremities for having acted otherwise." The 
evil continuing, another assembly was held, 
"in order to arrest this disorder, which will 
infallibly ruin the kingdom." It was finally 
decided to estimate all contracts in gold, as 
the gold coins had suffered comparatively little 
alteration. The ordinance was published in 
1577, " to take the said ecu as the basis and 
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only foundation of all accounts, values, and 
estimations." And in order to give practical 
effect to the decree, there was published "a 
prohibition to all the goldsmiths to make for 
two years any gold plate exceeding four ounces, 
or any silver plate exceeding two marks, except 
for the princes." 

The gold standard did not, however, last long. 
By a decree of Henry IV. in 1602, silver was re- 
established as the standard, the livre being the 
unit. The depreciation of silver still continued 
until the ecu was worth 72 sols, in 1609. So 
great was the distress throughout the kingdom 
that assemblies of experts were held in Paris 
and in Fontainebleau to seek some cure for the 
evil; but opinions were divided as to the proper 
remedy, and before any conclusion could be 
reached Henry IV. died. The relative value of 
gold to silver at that time was 1 to 13^. 

By the year 1629 the full effect of the early 
outflow from the American mines had been 
felt, as prices from that time remained about 
the same until 1848.^ The increase in the 
amount of gold and silver from 1629 to 1848 
was fully met by the increase of production 
and the expansion of commerce. 

^ Levasseur, La Question de TOr. 
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During the reign of Louis XIV. a decree waa 
issued that the louis d'or, which was the name 
given to the principal gold piece then circulat- 
ing, should be accepted for 10 livres. As the 
market price was higher, it passed for 12 livres, 
in spite of the royal ordinance, and the King 
was forced to change the law. In 1692, when 
Le Blanc's book was published, the relative 
value of gold to silver was 1 to 15 J, the highest 
point, he writes, that gold had ever reached. 
By the law of 1785 the proportion was made 1 
to 15 J, following, as it was distinctly stated, the 
relative value of the two metals in other coun- 
tries; the gold coins were, therefore, slightly 
diminished in weight, as silver was the stan- 
dard. " The relation of our gold coins to the 
silver coins will be re-established in the meas- 
ure required by that which prevails among 
other nations." This proportion was retained 
when the coinage was reformed under the Ee- 
pubUc and the Empire, in accordance with the 
metric system. 

By the law of 1803, the silver franc, divided 
into 100 centimes, was made the unit, weighing 
5 grams -^ fine, which was simply the livre 
tournois slightly increased in weight. The mul- 
tiples and divisions of the franc were also of 
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even metric weights; the two-franc piece weigh- 
ing 10 grams; the five-franc, 25 grams; and 
the half-franc, 2.5 grams. 

The copper was coined in conformity with 
the metric system, and in 1810 its legal-tender 
power was limited to five francs. Before that 
date, by the law of 1783, copper was legal ten- 
der for 10 livres up to 400 livres, and in all 
payments above that amount to -^q of the entire 
debt. The new copper coins were considered 
inconveniently large; but it was not until 1852, 
after repeated attempts, that they were reduced 
to one half of their former weight. The one- 
centime piece now weighs 1 gram, five centimes 
5 grams, and ten centimes 10 grams. As the 
gold coins, which had full legal-tender power, 
were struck at the ratio of 1 to 15J of silver, 
they could not be made to weigh an even num- 
ber of grams, or even fractions. The relative 
value of the two metals being now changed, 
there is no reason why the gold coins should 
not be made to weigh even fractions. 

After the great outflow of gold from Califor- 
nia and Australia, a gradual change took place in 
the relative value of that metal to silver. The 
legal ratio of 1 to 15J being still maintained, 
silver was driven from circulation, and gold 
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gradually took its place, until it became practi- 
cally the standard of value. The silver coins 
reduced to a fineness of .835, with the exception 
of the five-franc piece, were made subsidiary by 
limiting their legal-tender power to 50 francs. 
In 1876 the right to have the five-franc piece 
coined, whose debt-paying power was still un- 
limited, was taken from private individuals, and 
vested solely in the government. 

After the destruction of the Eoman empire 
in the West, and during the inroads of the bar- 
barians, there was very little money struck in 
Italy. The coins of the Empire which were 
in circulation were sufficient for all purposes. 
Gradually, as separate states were organized, 
coinage recommenced. Silver became the stan- 
dard, as elsewhere in Europe, and the denaro 
the unit, as the denier was in France and in 
England, — the successor of the Eoman dena- 
rius. 

The same process of debasement is visible 
in the Italian coins as in those of the rest 
of Europe. In Italy, however, commerce de- 
veloped early, and with it an increased amount 
of coinaga The first gold of modern times was 
struck in Florence, hence called the florin, in 
1252, bearing on one side the Florentine lily, 
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and on the other St. John the Baptist, the 
patron saint of the city. Florence was so 
prosperous that it became the banking centre 
of Europe, and remained so for many years, al- 
though its prosperity was at one time rudely 
shaken by the refusal of Edward III. of Eng- 
land, in 1339, to repay to the great banking- 
house of Peruzzi the sum of 1,355,000 gold 
florins borrowed from them, which caused 
their failure. The florin, which weighed 3.53 
grams, — about the size of the American 2 J dol- 
lar piece, — became celebrated, and was copied 
by various states. The gold sequin, or zec- 
chino, of Venice had also an extensive circu- 
lation. Its name was derived from the gold 
coins of Cyzicus, which were still current in the 
East. As Italy was divided into many states 
and principalities, the money systems became 
very numerous, which led Scaruffi, in 1579, 
to propose that all the Italian states should 
use the pound of Bologna as the unit of weight, 
and that the relative value of gold to silver 
should be considered 1 to 12, and the relative 
value of silver to copper 1 to 120, which he 
says are the true proportions as laid down by 
the " divine Plato." He proposed, further, that 
all coins should bear numerals indicating their 
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weight and fineness, and also the number re- 
quired to weigh a pound, securing in this way 
their universal currency, " as if the world were 
a single city or monarchy." His hopes were 
unfulfilled, and the various systems were not 
merged into one until Italy became politically 
united a few years siuce. 

The monetary history of England is very 
nearly a repetition of that of France. The 
standard was silver, and the silver penny was 
the unit, which originally weighed -^-^ of the 
pound, but was gradually diminished during 
successive reigns until it finally disappeared 
entirely as a silver piece. The coins were also 
very much debased under many of the sove- 
reigns. In the time of Edward VI. the alloy 
was three times as great as the silver. The slul- 
ling, which was first issued in 1503, became so 
debased that, when the currency was reformed 
under Queen Elizabeth, it was valued only at 
two pence and a farthing. A partial reform was 
effected during the reign of Edward VI. It 
was decided to coin sixty shillings from the 
Troy pound of standard silver, the crown-piece 
to weigh an ounce, and the shilling four penny- 
weights, "so that the people could thereby 
more easily understand what the weight of these 
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coins ought to be."^ Queen Mary made the 
standard of fineness for silver \^, like that of 
gold. Queen Elizabeth, however, reverted to 
the old standard of fineness, which was .925, 
and coined sixty-two shillings from the pound. 
" By this means, she defeated one of the objects 
which her brother had in view, of making all 
the silver coins of known weights and aliquot 
parts of the pound Troy." ^ The recoinage in 
her reign was at the cost of the holders of the 
base money. 

In 1696 another recoinage took place, owing 
to the bad condition of the currency. This 
was at the cost of the government, which 
spent, it is estimated, £2,700,000. The same 
changes in the purchasing power of money 
can be seen in England as in France. Jacob 
says that in 1439 a clergyman could live in 
England on £10 a year. In 1496 Lady Ann, 
daughter of Edward III., was allowed £1 1& 
a week for her "exhibition, sustentation, and 
convenient diet of meat and drink; also £80 
12s. a year for one gentlewoman, one woman, 
one girl, one gentleman, one yeoman, and 
three grooms, which included their clothing 
and wages; besides £25 10s. 4d. for the main- 

1 Lord LiverpooL * Ibid. 
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tenance of 7 horses." Prices rose rapidly as 
the volume of money augmented, the fluctu- 
ations coinciding very nearly with those on 
the Continent The attempts to maintain the 
legal value of gold to silver were unavailing. 
Although the guinea was legally rated at 
twenty shillings, it passed at one time for 
thirty. 

As commerce expanded, gold flowed into cir- 
culation. In 1717 the double standard was 
established, and gold was placed upon an equal- 
ity with silver as to capacity in paying debts. 
This same year Sir Isaac Newton said, "If 
silver money become a little scarcer, people will 
in time refuse to make payments in silver with- 
out a premium." In 1774 silver was Hmited 
to payments of £25. Four hundred years be- 
fore, under Edward III., gold was the metal 
whose legal-tender power was limited, only 
three gold nobles being legally allowed in any 
one payment. In 1783 silver was again ele- 
vated to an equality with gold, — to be reduced 
again, however, to a subordinate position in 
1798. In 1805, when Lord Liverpool wrote 
his famous letter to the King, gold was prac- 
tically the sole standard. He says, " The gold 
coins are now become, in the practice and opin- 
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ion of the people, the principal measure of 
property"; and again, "The gold coins have 
in fact become for almost a century the mer- 
cantile money of the kingdom." Finally, in 
1816, gold was made, by the law now in force, 
the sole standard, silver being limited to forty 
shillings in any one payment. 

Before the coining of copper money by the 
government, private tokens were used, and so 
much inconvenience was felt from the want of 
change that petition after petition was sent to 
the authorities begging that some relief might 
be given. The first government issue of cop- 
per, its legal-tender power limited in the first 
place to a sixpence and afterwards to a shil- 
ling, may be dated from 1672, for, the farthings 
coined in 1613 were only to be accepted vol- 
untarily, and they met with little favor. In 
the copper coinage of 1797 the pieces were 
made equal to their nominal value, and the 
penny, weighing one ounce avoirdupois, was 
really the ^-J ^ of the sovereign. The price of 
copper, however, rose, or rather silver fell, for 
it was at the time of the great outflow of silver 
from the mines of Mexico, and it was found im- 
possible to maintain the legal valuation of the 
two metals. The weight of all the copper coins 
6 
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had to be reduced, and they are now strictly 
token pieces, their nominal being very much 
higher than their intrinsic value. Both the sil- 
ver and copper coins are now simply fractional 
parts of the gold sovereign, and, being issued 
considerably below their nominal worth, they 
are placed beyond the limit of any probable 
fluctuation in their relative values. 

The monetary history of Spain presents one 
feature of great interest Although Spain had 
been the principal recipient of the vast treas- 
ures of gold and silver from her possessions in 
America, she was at one time almost entirely 
deprived of the precious metals, they having 
been driven away by the copper money which 
inundated the country. In 1603 copper quar- 
tiUos were issued, which, as the name signi- 
fies, were one quarter of the silver real. The 
total government emission was to the value of 
six millions of ducats, but it is presumed that 
nearly three times that amount came into cir- 
culation as counterfeits. These copper coins 
having full legal-tender power, the government 
made a profit of nearly fifty per cent. "But 
soon the people perceived the fraud. Man- 
ufacturers hid their merchandise, and work 
was everywhere interrupted." Gold and silver 
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were either hoarded or exported from the 
country. 

Untaught by the experience of his predeces- 
sors, Philip IV. coined copper money, with un- 
limited legal-tender power, washed oyer with 
silver, to which he gave a fictitious value four 
times greater than its real worth. " This meas- 
ure was ruinous to commerce and industry." 
All confidence in the government was destroyed, 
and " merchants even refused to advance pro- 
visions for the royal table on credit." " Bank- 
ruptcy terminated worthily this disastrous 
reign in 1665."^ 

In Sweden a similar attempt was made. 
The wars of Charles XII. having drained the 
country of a large portion of its gold and silver 
money, copper was issued, and ordered to be 
taken at its nominal value, which was far in 
excess of its market value. The result was dis- 
astrous, and was one of the causes which led to 
the execution of Baron Goertz, the instigator 
of the scheme. 

The history of the copper money of Eussia 
confirms the experience of Spain and Sweden, 
In 1655 the Czar Alexis caused copper copeks 
to be issued of the same weight as the silver 

1 Weiss, L'Espagne, p. 176. 
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ones, which were to pass for the same value. 
A double standard of copper and silver was 
thus established, at the relative value of 1 
to 1, that is, one pound of copper was made 
equal in value to one pound of silver by will of 
the Czar.^ The power of the government was 
so great that the relative value was maintained 
for three years. In the fourth year 100 silver 
copeks were worth 104 copper ones. In the 
seventh year 100 silver copeks were worth 
1500 copper ones. So great was the financial 
disorder caused by the arbitrary action of the 
government, that revolts broke out, arid had to 
be put down with loss of life. In 1704, Peter 
the Great, untaught by the experience of his 
predecessors, decreed that his copper rouble, 
which was only worth intrinsically 25 copeks, 
should pass for a silver rouble. Copper was 
thus overvalued 566 per cent.^ Four millions 
of copper roubles were coined by the imperial 
government, but it is estimated that nearly 
six millions more of foreign counterfeits were 
added to the circulation. The result was a 
rapid and great increase in all prices, which 
was the cause of much suffering. 

1 Henri Storch, Appendix to his Political Economy. 
« Ibid. 
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In 1735 the Empress Anne made the cop- 
per rouble four- times as heavy as it was be- 
fore. By this increase of weight the copper 
rouble was overvalued only 53 per cent. In 
175S the copper rouble was again made heav- 
ier, so that it was intrinsically worth the silver 
one. In 1757 the rouble was reduced one half. 
The copper coins being very heavy, the gov- 
ernment issued notes which were payable in 
copper, " in order to avoid the inconvenience 
which would accompany the employment of 
that metal." From 1757 until 1810 the weight 
of the copper money remained unchanged. In 
the mean time, however, the price of copper 
rose rapidly in the market. In 1803 it passed 
beyond the legal ratio, which was 1 to 57. 
The market value at St. Petersburg rose to 1 to 
50, so that the government lost the difiference,^ 
which was about 13 per cent. Copper money, 
now legally more valuable than silver, was 
melted and exported in large quantities. In 
1806 the price of copper began to fall. In 
1810 the copper rouble was reduced in weight, 
and silver was made the standard. In 1876 
the right of private individuals to have silver 
coined was suspended by the government. 

The monetary history of the United States 
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embraces but a few years, comparatively sjpeak- 
ing. The selection of the Spanish silver dollar 
as the unit, in place of the English pound, was 
natural, as that coin was found in the Colonies 
in considerable quantities. The Spanish dollar 
was itself the successor of the Joachims-thal9r 
of Austria, so named from being originally 
struck in a " thai," or valley. The division of 
the dollar into 100 cents, by the law of 1786, 
was the beginning of the decimal notation in 
modem coinage, which has been followed by 
many nations. Although gold was made a full 
legal tender, as well as silver, by the law of 1792, 
at the ratio of 1 to 15, in the subsequent change 
which took place in the legal valuation of the 
two metals it was the gold money which was 
reduced in value, and not the silver, until 1853. 
The eagle, or ten-dollar piece, weighed origi- 
nally 270 grains, with a fineness of \^; the 
silver dollar, 416 grains, with a fineness of 
.899J. In 1837 the fineness of ^j^ was adopted 
for both metals. The eagle was reduced to 258 
grains, and the silver dollar to 412|^ grains, and 
the ratio adopted was 1 to 15.98. Although 
the weight of the silver dollar was diminished, 
its fineness was increased, so that its value 
remained unchanged. In 1853 all the silver 
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coins, except the dollar, were made subsidiary, 
by diminishing their weight and limiting their 
debt-paying power to five dollars. In 1873 the 
gold dollar, weighing 25.8 grains, was declared 
to be the unit, and the half-dollar of silver with 
its subordinate pieces was to be coined in ac- 
cordance with the metric system, — the half- 
dollar to weigh 12.50 grams, the half of the 
five-franc silver coin, and the minor pieces in 
proportion. The five-cent nickel piece had al- 
ready, in 1866, been made to weigh 77.16 
grains, equal to 5 grams. In 1878 the silver 
dollar was restored, unchanged in weight, with 
full legal-tender power, notwithstanding the 
fact that the relative value of gold and silver 
had altered since the first coinage; it was, 
however, to be coined exclusively on govern- 
ment account In July, 1876, the relative 
value had risen to 1 to 20.17, and in 1878 it 
was about 1 to 18. 

The cent, which originally, in 1792, was to 
weigh 264 grains, was reduced to 208 in 
1793. In 1796 it was again diminished to 
168 grains by Washington, who in his procla- 
mation stated that it must be so reduced " on 
account of the increased price of copper and 
the expense of coinage." It was impossible 
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to maintain the legal ratio of copper to sil- 
ver without a loss to the government. It was 
still thought desirable, at that time, that even 
the token coins should equal as nearly as pos- 
sible their nominal value, as one of the safe- 
guards against counterfeiting. It was learned 
by experience, however, that this was unneces- 
sary when. the debt-paying power is limited, 
and the coinage is exclusively on government 
account. The bronze cent now weighs only 48 
grains, the real value of which does not exceed 
at the present time one quarter of its nominal 
value, and is a legal tender to the amount of 
twenty-five cents. 

In reviewing the monetary facts of modem 
times, it is evident that they fully confirm the 
experience of antiquity. All attempts to main- 
tain the legal ratio between copper and silver 
were fruitless, even under the strongest govern- 
ments. In Russia, where the Czar endeavored 
to place copper upon an equal footing with 
silver, the results were disastrous. In Spain 
copper was overvalued 250 per cent, and, by 
possessing unlimited power to pay debts, it was 
one of the causes which resulted in an almost 
universal bankruptcy. In Sweden the conse- 
quences were equally bad. In England and 
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the United States, where copper was always 
considered subordinate to gold and silver, the 
fluctuations in its value forced the govern- 
ments to reduce the weight of all the copper 
coinage in order to protect themselves from loss. 
Whenever the market price of copper rose 
above its legal valuation, either that metal was 
melted and exported, or else the coins had to 
be diminished in weight. In order to avoid 
future trouble arising from fluctuations in its 
value, it was found best to make the copper 
money entirely subordinate, by issuing it con- 
siderably below its nominal value and limit- 
ing narrowly its legal-tender capacity. 

The efforts to maintain the legal ratio of gold 
to the debased silver coins were also unsuc- 
cessful, as the histories of France and England 
amply testify; and in recent times we have 
seen the vain attempts to preserve a double 
standard of gold and silver at an arbitrary ratio, 
silver being driven at one time from circula- 
tion, and gold at another, as the supply and the 
demand varied. 

It has already been seen that the amount of 
gold and silver circulating in Europe at the 
time of the discovery of America was computed 
at $170 millions. Notwithstanding the fact that 
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the amount of money seems to have remained 
nearly stationary for five or six hundred years, 
commerce was developed throughout Italy, and 
the principal cities were very flourishing. In 
Spain also the Moorish kingdoms attained to 
a high degree of prosperity. From 1493 to 
1851, a period of 358 years, it is estimated by 
Soetbeer, an eminent authority, that jf3,270 
millions, in round numbers, of gold, and $6,650 
millions of silver, were produced from the mines ; 
and from 1851 to 1880, a period of 29 years, 
$3,750 millions of gold and $1,800 millions 
of silver. That is, more gold was added to 
the world's supply in 29 years than in the pre- 
ceding 358. There seem to have remained 
in circulation not quite one half of the gold, 
and about one third of the silver. The total 
amount of gold money circulating throughout 
the world at the present time is placed at 
$3,300 millions, and that of silver at $2,700 
millions. To this very large amount of gold 
money there is at present an addition every 
year of eighty to a hundred millions. Of the 
total sum of the silver money in circulation, 
more than a thousand million dollars are con- 
fined to India. 

The amount of gold has increased so rapidly 
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that it has already become the measure of value 
in all the principal commercial nations, and 
laws have been passed in consequence, either 
declaring it to be the sole standard, or suspend- 
ing the right of private individuals to have sil- 
ver coined. Silver has thus, by the force of 
circumstances, become subsidiary to gold, and 
its debt-paying power must be limited in the 
same way that copper was made subsidiary to 
silver. 

Gold being the standard of the principal 
states, the way is now rendered easier for the 
establishment of an international unit. To- 
wards this all things are tending. Not only 
has gold become the chief metal employed, 
but also the fineness of -^^ has gradually been 
adopted, until now the only principal exception 
is England. Even there, the mint authorities 
have shown themselves willing to accept it in 
place of ^J. 

The diminution in the number 6f monetary 
systems, even in the past few years, compara- 
tively speaking, can hardly be realized, unless 
a retrospective view is taken. Instead of the 
disintegration which followed the fall of the 
Roman Empire, there is a gradual building up 
towards unity. The dilBferent units of England, 
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Scotland, and Ireland are merged into one. 
The last vestige of the feudal right of coinage, 
which the seigneurs of Boisbelle still possessed 
in France up to the last century, has been swept 
away. The United States have discarded their 
various units of colonial times, and their present 
dollar system has been copied by the Dominion 
of Canada and the Asiatic empire of Japan- 
In Switzerland, where a monetary league be- 
tween seven of the Cantons was formed in 
1825, the franc system now prevails throughout 
the confederation. In 1865 the ^Latin Union 
was founded, embracing France, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy. In 1867, the year in which 
the International Monetary Conference met in 
Paris, Greece incre€U5ed the value of her drach- 
ma, so as to enter the Latin Union. In 1868 
Spain made her peseta equal to the franc, thus be- 
commg practically a member of the same union. 
Eoumania, Servia, and Finland have adopted 
the franc system. Austria now coins four and 
eight florin pieces, equal in weight and fineness 
to ten and twenty francs. Italy, in obtaining 
her political union under the leadership of the 
house of Savoy, has absorbed the many mone- 
tary systems of the peninsula. Grermany, in 
founding an hereditary empire under the leader- 
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ship of Prussia, established a common monetary 
system in the place of its various complicated 
currencies, the mark valued in gold being made 
the unit, divided into 100 pfennigs. Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway formed a monetary 
union in 1874, with the krone as unit divided 
into 100 ore. The five-peso piece of the Ar- 
gentine Eepublic was made in 1881 to weigh 
8.064 grams r^^ fine, — the precise weight and 
fineness of the twenty-five peseta coin of Spain, 
and of the twenty-five franc piece coined by 
Belgium in 1848, and which France offered in 
1867 to add to her system. 

The four principal units, which now offer 
themselves for general adoption, are the dollar, 
the franc, the sovereign, and the mark. So 
strong are national prejudices, however, that 
there is no probability of any present unit being 
selected, especially as there is none whose claims 
are superior to the others. The necessity of a 
compromise is, therefore, evident. A compro- 
mise to be acceptable must affect the different 
systems as little as possible, consistently with 
the object to be attained. In examining the 
English, French, German, and American sys- 
tems for their nearest point of contact, it will 
be observed that the sovereign, the half-eagle, 
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the twenty-mark, and the twenty-five franc 
piece approach closely in value, and. at the 
same time they weigh very nearly eight grams 
each. The twenty-five franc coin weighs 8.064 
grams ^g^ fine ; the half-eagle, 8.359 grams -^^ 
fine; the sovereign, 7.988 grams \^ fine, but 
8.136 if reduced to -J^fine; the twenty-mark 
piece, 7.965 grams -^ fine. By the adoption, 
therefore, of a gold coin weighing eight grams 
3^^ fine as the international unit, the present 
systems, with their monetary terms and divis* 
ions, which are familiar to the people, would be 
preserved. An even metric weight would be 
obtained, which is desirable, as that system 
will undoubtedly be eventually adopted by all 
civilized nations ; not perhaps in England and 
the United States with the French nomen- 
clature, it being diflScult to suppress national 
terms, but by making the pound avoirdupois 
exactly equal to half a kilogram, and retaining 
the name pound, as has been done in Germany, 
where the Pfund now equals 500 grams. 

The alterations in value would be slight, 
compared with the various reductions and 
modifications that have taken place without 
exception in all monetary systems in the past. 

The value of the five-dollar piece would be 
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reduced about 22 cents; the sovereign, 4 pence ; 
the twenty-five franc piece, 20 centimes ; and 
the twenty-mark piece would be increased 8 
pfennigs. 

In making these changes it would, of course, 
be understood that the rights of debtors and 
creditors would remain undisturbed, and com- 
pensation would be given, or adjustments made, 
as was done in France, when the livre toumois 
was converted into the franc, and in Greece, 
when the drachma was increased from 4.477 
to 5 grams. 

The advantages to be gained by the adoption 
of an international unit are very great The 
cost of the repeated recoinages of the gold 
balances, as they are shifted from country to 
country, would be saved. This expense is con- 
siderable, as " the coinage in every country is 
largely manufactured from newly coined money 
imported, and withdrawn from the circulation 
of other countries." ^ The loss sustained by 
travellers in exchanging their national into 
foreign money will be avoided, and clerical 
labor in computing amounts of foreign currency 
in bills of exchange, invoices, and other inter- 
national documents, will be abridged. 

1 U. S. Mint Report, 1879. 
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As the bonds which unite countries to each 
other are being drawn closer and closer, it 
seems fitting that a coin should be adopted 
which shall have universal currency, not im- 
posed by force, as were the international coins 
of antiquity, — the Persian daric, the stater of 
Alexander the Great, and the Eoman aureus, — 
but established by the voluntary consent of 
civilized nations. 
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